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Of the History of the Resurrection. 

The history of the resurrection of Christ is a 
part of the evidence of Christianity ; but I do 
not know, whether the proper strength of this 
passage of the Christian history, or wherein its 
peculiar value as a head of evidence, consists, 
he generally understood. It is not as @ mira- 
cle, the resurrection ought to be accounted a 
more decisive proof of supernatural agency 
than other miracles are ; it is not thatyas it 
stands in the gospels itis better attested than 
some others; it is not, for either of these rea- 
sons, that more weight belongs to it than to 
other miracles, but for the following, viz. shat 
it is completely certain, that the apostlég of 
Christ, and the first teachers of Christiani- 
ty, asserted the fact. And this would have 
been certain, if the four gospels had been lost, 
rr neverwritten. Every piece of scripture re- 
cognizes the resurrection. Every epistle of ev- 
‘ry aposile, every author contemporary with 
the apostles, ofthe age immediately succeed- | 
ing the apostles, every-axyiting from that age to 
the present, genuine 01 spurious, on the side of 
Christianity or against it, concur in Tepeesent- 
ing the resurrection of Christ as an article of 
his history, received without doubt or disagree- 
ment by alJ who called themselves Christians, 
asalleged from the beginning by the propaga- 
tors of the institution, and alleged as the cen- 
tre of their testimony. Nothing, l apprehend, 
which a man does not himself see or hear, can 
be more certain to him than this point. I do 
not mean that nothing can be more certain than 
that Christ rose from the dead; but that noth- 
ing can be more certain, than that his apostles, 
and the first teachers of Christianity, gave out 
that hedid so. In the other parts of the gos- 
pel narrative,a question may be made, whether 
the things, related of Christ, be the very things 
which the apostles and first teachers of the reli- 
giondelivered concerninghim. And this ques- 
tion depends a good deal upon theevidence we 
possess of the genuineness, or rather, perhaps, 
of the antiquity, credit, and reception of the 
books.—Upon the subject of the resurrection 
no such discussion is necessary, because nosuch 


™ 


doubt can be entertained. The only points 
which can enter into our consideration, are, 
whether the apostles knowingly published a 
falsehood, or whether they were themselves 
deceived : whether either of these supposi- 
tions be possible. ‘The first, I think, is pretty 
generally given up. The nature of the under- 
taking, and of the men; the extreme unlikeli- 
hood that such men should engage in sucha 
measure as a scheme ; their personal toils and 
dangers and sufferings in the cause ; their ap- 
propriation of their whole time to the object ; 
the warm and seemingly unaffected zeal and 
earnestness with which they prcfess their sin- 
cerity, exempt their memory from the suspi- 
cion of imposture. The solution more de- 
serving of notice, is that which would resolve 
the conduct of the apostles into enthusiasm ; 
which would class the evidence of Christ’s res- 
urrection with the numerous stories that are 
extant of the apparitions of dead men. There 
are circumstances in the narrative, as it is pre- 
served in our histories, which destroy this 
comparison entirely. It was not one person, 
but many, who saw him; they saw him not on- 
ly separately, but together, not only by night 
but by day, not at adistance but near, not once 
but several times; they not only saw him, but 
touched him, conversed with him, ate with him, 
examined his person to satisfy their doubts. 
These particulars are decisive : but they stand, 
I do admit, upon the credit of our records, 
I would answer, therefore, the insinyation of 
enthusiasm, by a circumstance which arises out 


| of the nature of the thing, and the reality of 


wench ae be confessed by all, who allow, 
what pt ta denied, that the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, whéther-true or false, was ase 
serted by his disciples from the beginning; and 
that circumstance is the non-production of the 
dead body. 

Itis related in the history, what indeed the 
story of the resurreciion necessarily implies, 
that the corpse was missing out of the sepul- 
chre: it is related also in the history, that the 
Jews reported that the followers of Christ had 
stolen itaway. And this account, though load- 
ed with great improbabilities, such as the situ- 
ation of the disciples, their fears for their own 
safety at the time, the unlikelihood of their 
expecting to succeed, the difficulty of actual 
success,-and the inevitable consequence of de- 
tection and failure, was nevertheless the most 
creditable account that could be given of the 
matter, But it proceeds entirely upon the sup- 





— of fraud, as all the old objections did. 
Vhat account can be given of the body, upon 
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the supposition of enthusiasm ? Itis impossible originally written in the Arabic language, 
our Lord’s followers could believe that ne was; that Moses rendered it into Hebrew.— 
risen from the dead, if his corpse was lving be t before we subscribe to a!) of these opinions, 
fore them. No enthusiasm ever reached togewe shall do well to attend to the following par- 
such a pitch of extravagancy as that: a spirit” ticulars. 
may bean allusion, a body is a real thing ; amy Ist. Neither ecclesiastical nor profane histo- 
object of sense, in which there can be no mis-! ry, foreign from the book, gives us any correct 
take. All accounts of spectres leave the body ‘ account of such a man as Job, nor of his riches 
in the grave. And, although the body of; and great preferment. Neither are we intorm- 
Christ might be removed by fraud, and fcr the | ed where the sons of God assembled, nor when 
purposes of fraud, yet, without any such in- | any of these important events took place, It 
tention, and by sincere but deluded men, which | is supposed that Job was a Gentile ; but noth- 
is the representation of the apostolic character | ing is said in the book relative to the Jews or 
weare now examining, no such an_ attempt | Gentiles respectively, nor of the legal or gospel 
could be made, The presenceand the absence | dispensation. Neither is there any mentiou 
of the dead body are alike inconsistent with | made of any event, prophecy, or miracle re- 
the hypothesis of enthusiasm ; for if present, | corded in the other parts of the bible, nor ot 
it must have cured their enthusiasm at once ;| the names of the patriarchs, prophets or apos- 
if absent, fraud, not enthusiasm, must have care | tles: which circumstances do not characterize 
ried it away. any other book of divine scriptures, the Canti 
But further if we admit upon the current tes- | cles excepted. Now is it not passing strange, 
timony of all the histuries,so much of the ac- | that a correct historian, in narrating such mar- 
count as states that the religion of Jesus was | vellous events should pass over important data 
set up at Jerusalem, and set up with asserting, in entire silence? 
in the very place in which he had been buried,| 2. The indefinite manner in which those e- 
and a few days after he had beea bu ried, his | vents are recorded and their mysterious nature, 
resurrection out of the grave, it is evident that | deserve attention. It is said of Job’s comfort- 
if his body could have been found, the Jews ters, that “they came every one from his place ;’ 
would have produced it as the shortest and _ but where their place of residence was, we are 
completest answer possible to the whole story. | not informed. Job’s property and children 
The attempt of the apostles could not have | were destroyed in a very marvellous manner— 
survived this refutation a moment. If we also “ Fire came down from heaven, and burned up 
admit, upon the authority of St. Matthew, that , the seven thousand sheep, and the servants that 
the Jews were advertised of the expectation of , attended them.” ‘This must have been as great 
Christ’s followers, and that they had takendue a miracle as the destruction ef Sodom by fire. 
precaution in consequence of this notice, and. The property of Job was restored to him, as it 
that the body was in marked and public custo- | appears, in a supernatural manner; and also 
dy, the observation receives more force still.-~ | his ten children, the same number that he had 
For, notwithstanding their precaution, and al-_ lost. 
though thus prepared and forewarned; when! We read, “ When the sons of God presented 
the story of the resurrection came forth, as it | themselves before the Lord, Satan came also a- 
immediately. did; when it was publicly assert-, mong them, ”&e. Here, Satan remains a si- 
ed by his disciples, and made the ground and lent specttor, until God commences the con- 
basis of their preaching in his name, and cel | versation, by interrogating him, “ Whence 
lecting followers to his religion, the Jews had  comest thou?” Silence being broke, a lengthy 
not the body to produes+ vut. were obliged to , altercation takes place concerning the integrity 
meet the testimony of the apustles, by an answer, of Job, &c. God taking the affirmative, and 
not containing indeed any impossibility in it- Satan maintaining the negative side of the ques- 
self, but absolutely inconsistent with the suppo- | tion. Thus the debate proceeds, until God 
sition of their integrity ; thatis, in other words decides the matter by an experiment, and de- 
inconsistent with the supposition, which would livers all Job’s property and his children, and, 
resolve their conduct into inte enthusiasm. | lastly, his person into. Satan’s hands, with this 
Paley. | one restriction, “* but save his life.” We need 
not tell what followed. It appears that Satan 
FROM THE UNIVERSALIST, MAGAZINE. | was faithful in accomplishing the work of de- 
The following, is the introduction to.a,Sermon struction. Thus it appears that much proper- 
entitled, The Book of Job. an Allegory.— | ty is wantonly destroyed, and many lives sacri- 
Delivered in Bethel, Vt, Sept. 11, 1825, by ficed;. and what is still more cruel the person 
Rev. K. Haven. é ofan innocent and upright man is most griev- 
Expositors have generally considered the. ously. afflicted, No guilt or misdemeanor in 
book of Job a history of facts, notwithstanding | Job, or anyother being, is assigned as the 
they have. never been able to form any proba- | cause of this. mighty devastation; but all is 
ble opinion of the age of the world in which he | done to convince the sable ruler of Pluto’s hell 
lived, Some suppose that it was written by., who is denominated the enemy of Godandman 
Job, some by Elihn, and others by Moses.— that Job is aninnocent and upright man. Sure 
From its diction, mmpy have concluded that it | ly this looks like the old theoloyy, which teach« 
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as that God punishes the innogent, to co 
convince and convert the guilty. We do 
believe that God, who is infinite in power, wit 
dom, aud goodness, thus sports with the feelin 
of his creatures. 

3. The parabolical stylein which the book 
is written. The writer commences in the usu- 
al style of parablesand fables. He says, “ there 
was a man in the land of Uz, whose name was 
Job,” &c. Now I consider the expression,— 
“ there was a man,” equivalent to the saying, 
‘* man there mayfbe,” or “there may be a cer- 
tain man.” ‘Thus Nathan in his parable to Da- 
vid said, “ There weretwomen in one city, 
the one rich and the other poor,” &c. Christ 
said, “There was a certain man,” &c. Again, 
“ A certain man had twosons,” &c. Again, 
“There was certain rich man which had a stew- 
ard.” &c. Again, “ A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jerico, and fell among 
thieves,” &c. It may be said that Job’s place 
of residence is mentioned, viz. Uz. So Jerico 
is mentioned as the place to which a_ certain 
man went. Now there is as much importance 
to be attached to the one expression asthe oth- 
er; and if onebe astatement of facts, so may 
the other. Indeed, the book is called a para- 
ble. The following words are twice expressed, 
‘ Moreover Job continued his parable, and 
said,” which imply, that what he had said be- 
fore was a parable, and what he continued to 
say was allegorical. Now we never find the e- 
quivocal form of speech, “ there was a mail,ora 
certain man,” &c. made use of by historians 
in narrating events, The style is peculiar to 
parables and fables. 

4. Some importance is attached to the refer- 
ences that are made to the book by inspired 
writers. It is supposed that St. Paul referred 
to the book, when he said, “ It is written, he 
that taketh the wise nm their own craftiness,”’ 
&c. But we should recollect «hat jit is com- 
mon for writers to quote from parablese. j}lus- 
trate their discourses. Now we cannot sup- 
pose that St. Paul would quote the words of 
Mliphaz as inspiration. St. James, in our text, 
reterstu the patience of Job asa heresay, or 
common proverb, He firstdirects his brethren 
to consult the patience of the prophets, and 
adds, “* Ye have heard of the patience of Job,” 
&c, Now these references to the book of Job 
no more prove that itis a history ofliteral events, 
than the references of our modern writers to 
the parables of our Lord prove that there was 
such persons as the ten virgins, or therich man 
and Lazarus. No oneever doubted the truth 
of the gospel on the account of the parables 
they contain. So the book of Job may be an 
allegory, replete with moral and religious in- 
structicns, in which the most i:nportant truths 
are inculeated and enforced, It, doubtless, was 
written by Moses, or some inspired saint of old, 
who was well acquainted with human nature ; 
and therefore, itis worthy of a place among 
the canonical writings. Let it therefore be 
distinctly understood, that we do not reject the 


book as spurious: for we consider it an impor- 
t part of the oracles of divine truth, and as 
ch well worthy of our careful perusal and 
ttention. We think that the writer has drawn 
With a masterly hand, a perfect picture of hu- 
man life ; in which he has admirably delinea- 
ted the moral excellency of patience and hu- 
mility on the one hand, and pointed the weak- 
— and imperfection of human nature oa the 
other, 


From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
The Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, oc- 
casiuned by Volcanic Agency. 
(Concluded from page 408. ) 

I do not know that any traveller has observ- 
ed what is the ordinary depth of the Dead Sea ; 
but if we only imagine a current of lava, like 
that which, in 1667, proceeded from t tna, and 
flowed into the sea above Catania, to have de- 
scended at right angles to the bed of the River 
Jordan, the lake need not be supposed very 
shallow. 

Nor need we be startled at the magnitude of 
the effect that we find to havo resulted from a 
cause which, comparatively speaking, appears 
insignificant ; for, if the litle rivulet, that flows 
at the foot of the Puy de la Vache in Auverg- 
ne, was adequate to produce the lake of Aidat, 
there seems no disproportion in attributing to 
a river of the size of Jordan, to say nothing of 
the other streams, nowise inconsiderable, which 
must have been effected by the same cause, the 
formation of a piece of water, which, according 
to the best authorities, is, after all, not more 
than twenty-four leagues in length, by six or 
seven in breadth. 

That the volcanic eruption which destroyed 
the cities of Pentapolis, was accompanied by 
the flowing of a stream of lava, may be inferred, 
I think from the very words of Scripture.— 
Thus when Elivhaz reminds Job of the catas- 
trophe, he makes the following expressions, 
‘cording to Henderson’s translation of the pas- 
sage: Sy : 

‘ Hast thou observed the ancient tract 
That was trodden by wicked mortala? 
Who were arrested op a suddeo; 
Whose foundation is a molten flood. 
Who said to God, depart from us, 
What can Shaddai do to us? 
Though he had filled their house with wealth, 
(Far from me be the counsel of the wicked) 
The righteous beheld aad rejoiced, 
The innocent laughed them to scorn ;, 
Pree | their substance was carried away, 
And their riches devoured by fire.” 
‘ob, xii. 14—20, 

The sarne fact, Mr. Henderson thinks, is im 
plied in the description of the circumstances 
connected with Lot’s escape. 

s* Why was he prohibited from lingering in 
any part of the lowland, if not because he would 
be there exposed to the pestilential volcanic 
effluvia, and to the lava? And what reason can 
be assigned for his obtaining leave to stop at 





' Zoar, but its lying some distance from the spot 
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where the lava began to act, as likewise on a 
elevation whence he could survey the approac 


rgctting that he is daily engaged in his owi 
If-destruction ! . 








ing ruin; and retire before the stream reache 
that place? We accordingly find, ihat however 
desirous he was to stay there at first, he quitted | 
it before night, for a still more elevated and 
safe retreat ;—* And Lot went up out of Zod, 
and dwelt in the mountain, for he feared to | 
dwell in Zoar.-—Gen, xix. 30.” 

How natural is the incrustation of his wife on 
this hypothesis? Remaining in a lower part of ' 
the valley, and looking with a wishful eye to- | 
wards Sodom, she was surrounded, ere she was | 
aware, by the lava, which, rising, and swelling, | 
at length rezched her, and (whilst the volcanic | 
effluvia deprived her of life) incrusted her 
where she stood, so that being, as it were, em- 
balmed by the salo-bituminous mass, she bde- 
came a conspicuous beacon, and admonitory 
éxample to future generations. The power of 
this asphaltic substance in preserving from cor- 
ruption is evident, from its being employed by 
the Egyptians for embalming their mummies.” 

“She is said to have been converted into a 
pillar of salt, on account of the quantity of that 
substance which appeared on the crust; and 
its abundance in those countries is notorious, 
both from sacred and profane history ; so much 
so, that the lake which now fills the caverns 
made by the earthquake, has, among other 
names, that of the Salt Sea.” 

I know not what opinion may be entertained 
with regard to the explanation of the disaster 
that awaited Lot’s wife; but it will at least be 
allowed, that the eruption of a stream of lava, 
which might have interfered with the course of 
the river Jordan, is not only itself a probable 
¢ircumstance, but one that derives some sup 
‘port from the sacred writings themselves. 





Much, however, it is confessed, remains to 
be explored, before this or any other theory 
can be finally adopted ; and it is to be hoped, | 
that the first individual who has spirit and res- | 
olution enough to venture into these imhuspita- | 
ble regions, will pay attention to the physical | 
structure of the countfy. He should, in partic- | 
tlar, search the rocks which bound the Dead 
Sea in order to discover, if possible, the crater | 
of the volcano which was in a state of eruption | 
at the period alluded to: he should ascertain | 
whether there are any proofs of that sinking of | 
the ground which, notwithstanding Volney’s | 
authority, I have regarded as so problematical ; 
whether traces of the ancient bed of the river 
can be discovered south of the lake, or of a | 
barrier of lava stretching across it; nar should | 
he omit to examine whether the vestiges of | 
those devoted cities have been submerged, as 
some have stated, heneath the waters, or are 
buried, like Pompeii, under heaps of the ejec- 
ted materials.—[From Dr. Daubeny’s lately 
published work on Volcanoes. ] 


Let 2 drinking man see a fellow being about 
to destroy himself, and he will fly to his rescue; 
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PROVE ALL THINGS, HOLD FAST THAT WHICH IS GOor 








. THE CONCLUSION. 

As this number closes the FouRTH VOLUME of the 
Advocate, we are led to look back upon the events 
of the year, and take a brief sketch of our journey. 
The pains, the discouragements, and the anxicties 
which have been experienced, we desire to forget . 
but the result of our labors we may contemplate with 
Whiatever the world 


some degree of satisfaction. 
may think or say, ‘the monitor within” whispers a 


word of comfort tous. The Janguage of an approy 
ing conscience is, 

We have fought a good fight.” 
tended earnestly for the ‘faith once delivered to thé 
saints,” and having hada saving ard comforting hope, 
we haveused “great plainness of specch.” Whep 
the hand “hat now moves our pen was raised in de- 
fence of truth, it was done with a full purpose of heart 
tu persevere even unto the end. The Star of Beth 
lehem lias been before us, to point the way, and we 
have gone forward, without turning to the right hand 
or tothe left. Error, whenever and wherever it has 
appeared, has been assailed in an open and fearless 
mantier. With an undaunted front, the Advocate 
has stood before the votarics of delusion, until its en 
emics have left the ficld, to seek for safety behind ; 
bulwark of denunciations. Ii has exhibited the o- 
diousness of the heathenish dugma of endless torture 
and ahideousdevil; if Las thrown the javelin of trui} 
at hypocrisy; and it has drawn with faithfulness, the 
contrast between the fruits of error and the concom 
itantsof Truth. By experience we have found that 
a pebble can slay » Goliah of modern orthodoxy, and 
have realized that God has beer with us. 

We “have finished our course.” Notwithstanding 
innumerable discouragements have attended the 
progress of wur work, yet through the help of an all- 
wise Providence our labors for the year are ended, and 
our patrons are herewith presented with the last num. 
ber of the volume. On looking cver the pages of th 
worls, we feel bound to tender our thanks to our cor- 
respondents for the aid they have afforded us; and 
can do no less than acknowledge the debt of grati- 
tude which we owe to the Father of mercies for the 
heip we have received from the God of Israel. Ma- 
ny inadvertencies, however, might be corrected by 
a skilful hand; but lest in rooting up the tares we 
should injure the wheat, we would let both remain as 
they are, until the Sun of righteousness, shali, by (he 
light of his countenance, so illuminate the mental! vis. 
ion of mortals,,that the motives from which we have 
acted caa be duly appreciated. 

* Henceforth there is laid up for usa crown of 
righteousness.” It has ever been our desire to act up 
to the dictates of a good conscience; and our reward 
has accompanied our endeavors. We leave otf 


We have con- 
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works to be decided upon by those who shail tread 
ver ourashes; and, relying on God, shall wait for his 
going’s forth with composure, believing, more strong- 
ly than when we commenced the year, that all intel- 
lectual creation will be made holy and etervally hap- 
py! 

We would welcome our readers and fellow men 
ofevery name and denomination, to the ‘joy and 
peace of believing;” and would again call upon al! 
to rejoice in view of the grand result of redeeming 
grace. Our cry is, ‘‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth !» 
Come yc to the wells of salvation, and drink freely 
of the waters of eternal life! The fountain of eterna] 
love, though it bas supplied the wants of thousands, 
's yet full; there is enough, and to spere! Ever re- 
membering that God alone giveth the increase, we 
look to him for a blessing. Amen. 


YG To the Friends and Patrons 6, «te Gos- 
PEL ADVOCATE. 

This Number completes the Fourth Volume 
of the Gospel Advocate. We return our 
thanks to our Patrons for their liberal eweour- 
agement ofthis paper; and we hope they are 
satisfied with the exertions which we havemade 
to disseminate the light of gospel truth among 
our brethren; and to dissipate the clouds of 
darkness and error which have so long lowered 
arouud the horizon of the moral world. Our 
exertions to promote the yreat and glorious 
cause have been indefatigable—we have ef- 
countered many difficulties and embarrassments 


which required the exercise of all the chris- | 
ian fortitude, forbearance and patience, which 
are allotted to frail humanity. But we rejoice 
in the belief that we have not labored in vain; 
but that many of the ignorant have been en- 
lightened, the wavering confirmed, and the 
children of affliction-and despair, consoled and 


comforted. Mankind learns rejoice because 
“the Lord Omnipotent reigns,” afd-+0 walk in 
the precepts of his government, because they 
know it is predicated upon the uachangeable 


principles of infinite propriety and goodness.—. 


But our Patrons are sensible that this work has 
been attended with great expense, and the rc- 
mittances which we have received have been 
proportionably small. They are already in- 
formed that the work now passes into other 
hands; and, therefore, the past expenses must 
be settled up. They know it will cost the pub- 
lisher a great proportion of the sums due for 
the work, to go personally to the subscribers 
after it. They ought not to wish to put him to 
that unnecessary expense and trouble. Nay 
they can not—we charitably believe they do 
not wish it. It is, therefore, hoped that they 
will consider this subject in the spirit of can- 
dor and liberality, and forward the sums due 
without unreasonable delay)”’We wish them 
to understand, that in consequence of the new 
arrangement, they are required to send the 
sums due up to the completien of the Fourth 
Volume to the subscriber, (Publisher) in Fre- 
donia, Chautauqne county, or to H. A. Salis- 





ry, at Buffalo, free of expense. Now we 
nestly entreat every individual concerned, 
consider seriously upon this subject, and 
nm act as reason and justice shall dictate. 
f SIMON BURTON. 
Fredonia, Jan. 26, 1827. 
EXTRACTS 
From Priestley’s Lecture on Religious Estab- 
lishments. 

The care which civil governors have thought 
themselves bound to take of the interest of ree 
ligionyahough it has been productive of some 
good; has-been the source of much and lasting 
evil in states. Naturally there canbe no more 
connexion between eivil government and _ reli- 
gion, than between tlie former and any thing 
else that depends upon opinion, less than the 
business of philosophy, or medicine. Because 
these respect the present life, with which civil 
governors have to do; whereas religion res- 
pects the life to come, with whick they have 
nothing to do. 

Civil governors in general are so educated, 
that it cannot be supposed they can be able to 
decide concerning religious truth, or be the 
best judges who are qualified to decide concern- 
ing it. But the principal sufferer by this alli- 
ance between the church and state is religion 
itself, that is, the members of society, as pro- 
fessors of religion, and deriving advantages 
from it. For when it is thus guarded by the 
state, if it be faulty, or want reformation, it 
must long continue so. The professors of it, 
being interested in its support, they will do ev- 
ery thing in their power to prevent any altera- 
tion, though it should be ever so much wanted. 

Accordingly, it was never known that any 
reformation of christian establishments arose 
from the body of the clergy, but their whole 
weight was opposed toit. Single persons hav- 
ing conceived ideas of reformation, have re- 
commended their opinions to others, and thus 
by degrees t body of the common pco- 
ple have been Qatmed_oyer, and at length the 
civil governors have found Ye-cal] for refor- 
mation so loud, that they have thc ught it pea- 
dent to comply with it. The clergy have been 
turned with the court, and have become (as 
from their interest it might be expected they 
would) as zealous for the new state of things, 
as they had been for the old. 

These facts are too evident to be denied ; 
and yet the jmterest of the clergy, arising from 
their emoluments, and that of the magistrate, 
arising from his wish to keep things quiet, and 
also the interest that many of the laity have in 
the support of ecclesiastical establishments, 
which is various and complicated, still blinds the 
minds of many; and cvatribute to keep things 
as they are, inthe most enlightened countries 
in Europe. 

It is alleged in favor of these establishments, 
that religion has an influence on the conduct of 
men in this life. No doubt ithas, as it connects 
the hopes of a future life with good behaviour 
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*n this. But this is done in all sects of ch 
ians, and as much in those which are repr 
ted by the state, as those which are encoura 
by it. Besides, if this was the true cau 
attachment to christian establishments, the 
friends.of them would be inuch more jealous o 

unbelievers than they are of sectaries, which 
does not appear to be the case. 

Itis also said, that the subject of religion is 
so interesting to the generality of mankind, that 
if governments did not interfere, the contention 
about it would be so violent, that the public 
peace could not be preserved. But these con- 
tentions are much increased by the favor shown 
to one mode of religion, and the approbrium 
which is consequently thrown on the rest? and 
where tempora! interest is net concerned, mere 
opinions will not occasion any differences at 
which government need be alarmed. Christi- 
anity subsisted without any favor from the gov- 
erning powers for about three hundred years ; 
and there is no place where there are more 
forms of religion openly professed, and without 
the establishment of any of them, than Penn- 
sylvania, and other states of North America at 
this day ; and there is no prospect of this cir- 
cumstance being attended with any danger. 

By undertaking the care of religion, the state 
has taken upon itselfa great, a dangerous, and 
an unnecessary burthen, and from its jealousy 
of sectaries, often deprives itself of the services 
of its best and ablest subjects; and at some- 
times it has been induced to persecute and des- 
troy them, because if they were left alive, it 
was apprehended their principles might spread, 
4o the endangering of the establishment. 

The good sense of modern times, though it 
has not proceeded so far as to produce a géner- 
al conviction of the inexpediency of church es- 
tablishments, has shewn the folly of persecution, 
and has produced a toleration of religion, mere 
or less complete. It is more imperfect in Eng- 
land than in most others, even the catholic 
ones, because in them protestants may be ad- 
mitted to such offices of «ust and power as 
they are excluded from in this.. One would 
think that c'wistian governments might content 
themselves with establishing the christian reli- 
gion in general, without confining themselves 
to any particular mode of it. But so far is this 
from being the case, that by the prescnt laws 
of England, a man who denies the doctrine of 
the trinity, which has no more imaginable con- 
nection with the good of the state than the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, is deemed a blasphe- 
mer, and sentenced to suffer confiscation of 
goods and imprisonment. : 

In England the care which the government 
takes of religion extends itself to the business 
ef education; confining the universities, which 
are supported by the national funds, to the edu- 
cation of the members of the church of Eng- 
land, and rigorously excluding all sectaries, 
either by requiring subscription to the thirty- 
bine articles at the time of matriculation, or o- 
bliging the students to attend the service of the 









established ehureh, and to declare that they 


are bona fide members of it. 

In all other countries, the established reli. 
gion is that of the majority of the people, and 
the writers in defence of it vindicate it on this 
principle viz. that it is the religion of the ma- 
jority, whatever that be. But in Jreland we 
have a most remarkable exception to this rule. 
There the established religion is not that of the 
majority, but of a small minority of the people, 
perhaps not more than that of one in ten of the 
inhabitants. That so flagrant an abuse of 
power should exist, and under a government 
pretending to justice, and even to liberality; 
is barely credible. Yet ever since the refor- 
mation the members of the church of England 
have kept possession of the tithes of the whole 
island, when they have long despaired of bring- 
ing the people over to that religion for which 
they pay so dear. 

But the chief inconvenience which is to be 
expected from these civil establishments of 
christianity, will be found when the reforma- 
tiomef abuses in them can be deferred no long- 
er. “What convulsions in states were produ- 
ced at the time of the reformation, from the 
obstinacy of the court of Rome, and their re- 
fusing to alter any thing, though the abuses 
were ever so manifest? In these cases so many 
interests are involved, that though all may wish 
for some change, they may not be ably to agree 
where to begin. Happy would a sensible min- 
iSter of state think himself, if he could get rid 
of such an incumbrance; but he may not know 
how to do it. And thus the evil which in the 
progress of knowledge will every day become 
more manifest, and whicl: must in the end be 
redressed, is continued from year to year, tll 
that which might nave been done by degrees, 
and without violence, mvst be done at once, 
and with violence. For the consequences otf 
this the rigid abcttors of such establishments are 
answerable, 

As the clergy are a body that never dies, 
their accumulation of wealth ougit to be check- 
ed by statutes of mortmain. In Castile the 
clergy have seized every thing; but in Arra- 
gon, where there is something like an act of 
mortmain, they have acquired little, and in 
France less still. 

Rich establishments of religion are by ue 
means peculiar to christianity. There are 
more bonzes of Tao-see aud of Lama, in Pe- 
king, than there are ecclesiastics and monks in 
Paris. There are more than six thousand 
bonzeries in the city and district of Peking a- 
lone, and many of these buildings in China are 
richer, and more magnificent, than the most 
celebrated abbeys in Europe. There could 
not be less than a million of priests in the em- 
pire of Mexico. 

Attention to Divine Providence in the conduct 
of human affairs recommended. t 

The noblest object of attention to am his. 

torian, and to every person whe considersibim: 
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self as a subject of the moral government 


that is, the conduct of Divine Providence in 
the direction of human affairs. ‘This is the 
niost sublime subject of contemplation that can 
employ the mind of man; and has the happi- 


est tendency to inspire our hearts with the | 


sentiments of piety and virtue. 

Confused and perplexed as is the prospect, 
which history exhibits to our view, it is, in re- 
ality, an exhibition of the ways of God, and 
jointly with the works of nature (which, at first 
sight, present a prospect equally confused and 
perplexed) leads us to the knowledge of his 
perfections, and of his will. ; 

Hitherto, indeed, next to the scriptures, we 
have been chiefly indebted to the latter of these 
instructors for what we know of God. But 
the time may come when we shall have as fre- 
quent recourse to the former. The principles 
of the latter are, no doubt, as yet, far better 
understood ; since by the successive observa- 
tions of some ages of mankind, much more of 
uniformity has been discovered amidst otheir 
seeming irregularity. The chief reason of 
this is, that the operations of nature are more 
fully expused to our view. Every observa- 
tion and experiment may be repeated as often 
as we please, and to as much advantage as we 


can possibly devise ; whereas the events which | 


take place in consequence of the views of Di- 
vine Providence happen but once, and out 
knowledge cf them, and of all the circumstan- 
ces which attended them (from which only we 


van judge either of their efficient or final caus- 
es,) are but imperfectly transmitted to us by 
history ; fur which reason we see little more as 
yet than a chaos, and heap of confusion in the 
scene, 

But let not this discourage us in our re- 


searches, What is truly valuable in the his- 
tory of past ages is every day cleared from 
more and more of the obscurity in which it has 
been involved. In consequence of which, the 
series and connection of events may be more 
strictly traced, so that we may say, the plan of 
this divine drama is opening more and more, 
and the grand catastrophe growing nearer and 
nearer perpetually. As, therefore, this most 
interesting subject may now be studied to more 
advantage than it could hitherto have been 
done, we ought to give more attention to it 
than has hitherto been given, and endeavor to 
ascertain and enlarge our knowledge of divine 
perfections, from considerations and topics of 
argument, of which little use has hitherto been 
nade for this purpose. 

It may, by some, be thought presumptuous 
in man to attempt to, scan the ways of God in 
the conduct of human affairs. rm. the se 
objection might with.equal justice be made to 
i study of the aoteer Ged in the frame of 
nature. Both methods are equally attempts to 
trace out the, perfections and providence of 
God, by means of different footsteps which he 
hms left us of them, differing only in this, thet 
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e one is much more distinct than the other. 


God, I have reserved for the last place; and/ 


at is the science of physiology, but an at- 

{pt to investigate the reasons, or final caus- 

of the scructure of the several parts of na- 
turé, with a view to see farther into the wis- 
dom and goodness of the Divine Being manie 
fested in his works ? And in fact, so far is this 
conduc, in either case, from impiety, that it is 
the proper and the noblest use we can make of 
our intellectual faculties, which is to attain to 
the knowledge of God our maker, by means of 
observations on every part of his works, or 
conduct, which he has thought proper to exhi- 
bit to our view, and as it were subject to our 
examination, no doubt for this very purpose. 

The greatest caution is certainly requisite in 
our researches into this subject ; and very rash 
and unbecoming, would it be in us to pro- 
nounce, in a peremtory manner, what was the 
intention of the Deity in any of the events of 
this lower world, because we are able to see, 
and toé’compare, so very few of the circumstan- 
ces with which they are connected, But ta- 
king for granted what we already do know of 
God, both from his works and from. his word, 
we cannot err far in any conclusions we draw 
from the observation of his providence. And 
it cannot but be a very great satisfaction to a 
pious mind to see his faith in the divine power 
and wisdom, which was first established upon 
the preceding foundation, corroborated by ob- 
servations on other appearances. 

To proceed, therefore, in the surest manne: 
_ in our inquiries into the conduct of Divine Pro- 
| vidence, we ought to take for granted, the doc- 

trines of the wisdom and goodness of God, as 
suggested from his works and his word, and 
look upon it as a fair presumption that we are 
| not faf wrong in our conjectures, when we see 
a course‘of events in the history of the world 
terminating in the same benevolent purposes. 
And we ought to hesitate and suspend our judg- 
ment upon the view of any seemingly contrary 
appearances, waiting the result of appearances, 
waiting the result-ef farther observations. 

This is strictly analogous +o. the most ape 
proved methods of reasoning, and the strictest 
philosophical investigation ; and pursuing an u- 
niversally allowed maxim in the conduct of 
our understanding in other similar cases. In 
examining éven the works of men, if we have 
any reason to suppose uniformity and consist- 
ency of design in them we are guided in our 
inquiries into the structure of their parts by a 
view to this Consistency, and’ never conclude 
against that consistency which the greater 
number of appearances suggest to us, from the 
first view of circumstances not easily recone. 
cileable with it: 

In like manner, since, in the greatest part of 
the works of God we see plain marks of wise 
and kind intention, we never: think we ought 
to give up our beliefof the wisdom and goodness. 
of God; because we are not able to see how 
every @ppearance in nature is reconcileable 
with them ; and if this be our maxim in the ine 
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vestigation of the works of nature, much more 
ought it to be so in scanning the ways of G 
in the course of his providence; this bein 
subject in itself much more obscure, and 
which our faculties, for the reason given abowe, 
are much more unequal. Let an historian, 
therefore, attend to every instance of improye- 
ment, and a better state of things being brought 
about, by the events which are present to him 
in history, and let him ascribe those events to | 
an intention in the Divine Being to bring about | 
that better state of things by means of those e- 

vents ; and if he cannot see the same benevo- 

lent tendency in all other appearances, let him 

remain in suspense with regard to them. 

Let the person, thea, who would trace the | 
conduct of Divine Providence, attend to every 
advantage which the present age enjoys above 
ancient times, and see whether he cannot per- 
ceive marks of things being in progress towards 
a state of greater perfection. Let him partic- 
ularly attend to every event which contributes 
to the propagation of religious kuowledge ;— 
and lastly, let him carefully observe all the e- 
vils which mankind complain of, and consider 
whether they be not either remedies of greater 
evils, or, supposing the general constitution. of 
things unalterable, the necessary means of in- 
troducing a greater degree of happiness than 
could have been brought about by any other 
means; at least, whether they be not, in fact, 
subservient to a state of greater happiness. 

That the state of the world at present, and 
particularly the state of Europe, is vastly pre- 
terable to what it was in any former period, 1s 
evident from the very first view of things. A 
thousand circumstances shew how inferior the 
ancients were to the moderns in religious knowl- 
edge, in science in general, in government, in 
laws, both the laws of nations, and those of 
particular states, in arts, in commerce, in the 
conveniences of life, in manners, and, in conse- 
quence of all these, in happiness. 

Personal security, ora freedom from yioleave 
and insult, is certainly the mo«t#portant ob- 
ject of all civil goverument 5 — and it cannot'be 
desirable to live, where that is not firmly es- 
tablished ; and avery few instances will shew the 
extreme insecurity of ancient times in cumpari- 
son of the modern, and particularly of the pres- 
ent state of England.—Priestley’s Lectures. 











The fairest diamonds are rough till they are 
polished, and the purest ggld must be run and 
washed, and sifted in the ore. . We are un- 
taught by nature ; and the finest qualities will 
grow mild and degenerate, if the mind is not 
formed by discipline, and cultivated with an 
early care. In some persons who have run up 
to men without a liberal education, we may 
observe many great qualities darkened and e- 
clipsed ; their minds are crusted over like dia- 
monds in the rock, they flash out sometimes in- 
to an irregular greatness of thought, and betray 
in their actions an unguided force, and ugman- 


d virtue. 
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TWILIGHT SONG, 

SUNG BY THE SHEPHERDS OF THE ANDES, 
Beneath the brow of yonder steep, 

The tints of twilight fade: 

On Chimberoz, the shadows sleep, 

That in the valley played. 

Lorn in the saffron belted west, 

The star of evening shines ; 

The dew drop steep; the plantain’s breas: 
And gems the curling vines. Ee 
My flocks in quiet now repose, 

Secure from nightly ill ; 

And guardian of the wattled close, 

My dog is Faithful still. 

How sweet the hour of peaceful though, 
Mow rich retiremen(’s calm; 

Hw free its pleasures, fur unbought 

Is bland conteniment’s balm. 


In this sequestered. woodland scene, 

Fond love and peace resides, 

While rural! health, of cheerful mein, 

With labor doth abide. 

Then give me still, my mountain air, 
My flock, and shepherd’s nest ; 

The loved companion, these to share, 


And I am truly blest, 





WHEN THE ROSE. 
When the rose in Sharon blooming, 
Shed sweet fragrance on the air, 
Each loved tiut new grace assuming: * 
Doth its varied charms declare. 


When the lily *»eath the mountain, 
Weeps sa Hermon’s glittering dew, 
rure as Kedron’s crystal fountain 
Shines its robe of spang!ed hue. 


Fair are Sharon’s blooming roses, 
Rich the lily of the vale ; 

*Mid each blush, delight reposes, 
Nectared sweets einbaln the gale,— 


But when Jesus, Lonn of heaven, 
He whom: Saints with love adore, 
Kindly says to man, forgiven, 

** Go, thou contrite—sio no more—* 


Radient beauty he discloses, 

While he saves from sorrow’s doom ; 
Sweeter than the blush of roses, 
Fairer than the lily’s bloom. 
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